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While Portugal is one of the European countries with a high representation of women in higher education, there is both horizontal 
and vertical segregation. The way universities and especially managerial positions are culturally embedded by masculinity is one of the 
obstacles women have traditionally faced. Recently, higher education institutions have been subjected to external pressures to create a 
new institutional and organisational environment aimed at substituting the traditional collegial model with a managerial one. In this 
paper, the authors discuss the way these different models reflect traditional notions of femininity and masculinity and the potential impact 
they have on women in academia. Based on qualitative methodology, they provide an analysis of whether senior academic managers still 
reproduce the traditional stereotypes of managerial styles of women and men, and the potential impact of this on women in the clash 
between managerial and collegial models. The authors conclude by analysing perceptions about leadership styles for women and men, 
and the potential implications for women’s participation in top management in HE institutions. 


Introduction 

Gender, being socially constructed, contributes to tbe 
development of a specific social order (Anthias, 2001; 
Archer & Lloyd, 2002; Butler, 1999; Francis, 2001;Witz, 
1992). Social constructions that attribute a closer rela- 
tionship between masculinity and power have been 
identified as one of the main obstacles women face in 
getting into top organisational positions.WhUe the pres- 
ence of gender in organisations was not recognised 
historically, studies since the 1970s have acknowledged 
the importance of these cultural mechanisms (Hearn & 
Parkin, 1987; CoUinson, 1992; Kerfoot & Knights, 1993; 
Connell, 1993; ColUnson & Hearn, 1996; Marshall, 1984). 

Assuming that gender is a social construction 
implies that notions of masculinity and femininity are 
not static but instead dynamic, changing every day as 
a result of doing gender’ (West & Zimmerman, 1991). 


This gender (re)construction justifies the increasing 
institutionahsation of the notion that equality has been 
achieved, leading to the emergence of a ‘feminised’ 
future (Leathwood & Read, 2009; Francis, 2002; Francis 
& Skelton, 2005). 

In higher education and science, a relationship 
between masculinity and power has also been iden- 
tified (Acker, 1994; Hearn, 1999; Hearn, 2002; Morley, 
1994; Prichard, 1996), emerging as an explanation for 
the under-representation of women in senior posi- 
tions (BagiUtole, 2007; BagOhole & Goode, 2001; Deem, 
1999; Husu, 2001). However, recently the intrusion of 
managerialism and New Public Management (NPM) 
has raised important questions about the potential 
‘impact’ of the organisational changes it promotes for 
women in academia. 

The political agenda for higher education reform all 
over the industrialised world includes a retreat from 
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state regulation, budget cuts, demands for accountabil- 
ity and control, and changes in academic work, which 
is expected to become useful, effective and to translate 
into a real contribution to the competitiveness of the 
state/nation in a knowledge society (Olssen & Peters, 
2005).This general context is transforming universities 
from academic communities to managed organisations 
(Harley, Muller-Camen & Collin, 2003), and has been 
translated into an increasing presence of the market in 
higher education systems. 

As ‘academic communities’, the most important 
legitimising claim for universities was the social good’ 
argument. In this ‘traditional’ logic one of the main 
raisons d’etre of the universities’ existence was their 
ability to improve people’s capacities to engage fully 
as citizens and, in this way, to contribute to the sustain- 
ability of a country’s democracy. Now, being redefined 
as ‘managed organisations’ the main legitimising argu- 
ment is based on universities’ capacity to demonstrate 
responsiveness and relevance to market forces and 
therefore to contribute to national competitiveness 
and economic development (Sagaria & Agans, 2006; 
Santiago & Carvalho, 2004). 

The negative impacts of these general reforms over 
academic professionals have been well documented in 
a number of empirical studies (Exworthy & Halford, 
1999; Kirkpatrick, Ackroyd, & Walker; 2005). Several 
authors have stated that market and NPM are lead- 
ing to a decline in work conditions, making academic 
work more individual, flexible and precarious, and also 
creating a more stressful environment in academia 
(Altbach, 2001; Barry, Berg & Chandler, 2005; Musselin, 
2008; Santiago & Carvalho, 2008). 

Other studies have introduced gender perspectives 
into the examination of the new academic working 
conditions (Harley, 2002; Harley & Lee, 1997; Ker- 
foot, 1999; Goode, 2000; Davies & Holloway, 1995; 
DeGroot, 1997; Deem, 1998, 1999, 2001, 2003;Wliite, 
2003). However, the conclusions of these studies are 
ambiguous. Through electing the economic enter- 
prise as an ‘ideal-type’ to reshape institutions, NPM 
placed a strong emphasis on efficiency and effective- 
ness principles, which meet the traditional masculine 
management style. Thus, this emphasis can represent 
a threat to gender equality (Davies & Thomas, 2002; 
Saunderson, 2002; Doherty & Manfredi, 2006). Con- 
versely, as is argued in other studies (Goode & Bagil- 
hole, 1998) that NPM can provide a pathway for more 
opportunities for women at the universities manage- 
ment level (Deem, 2003). Since the collegial univer- 


sity, with its bureaucratic structures, imposed so many 
obstacles to women’s progression in academia, some 
female academics welcomed the recent changes in 
higher education that have undermined traditional 
forms of governance and management (Yeatman, 
1995; Prichard, 1996; DeGroot, 1997; Goode & Bag- 
ilhole, 1998). The shift from ‘collegiality’ to manage- 
rialism and corporate governance is interpreted as a 
disruption from the established organisational order, 
providing women with a hope of seeing changes in 
their positions. 

Women in Portuguese higher education 

while Portugal has one of the oldest Higher education 
systems in Europe, a binary system was created and 
new universities emerged during the 1970s. With the 
opening up of the private system in the 1 980s, the con- 
sequent increase in the number of universities led to 
the massification of Portuguese higher education, to a 
large extent resulting from the increase in the partici- 
pation of women as undergraduates (Amancio & Avila, 
1995). There was a parallel increase in the participa- 
tion of women in academic careers. By 2007, women 
represented 41.3 per cent of the professoriate. While 
Portugal has one of the highest percentages of women 
in academia of any Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) country (OECD, 
2006), this does not translate into full equality. 

Women’s participation in the labour market has 
been historically high. In 2006 the employment rate 
was 62 per cent for women (superior to the average 
of the European Union’s EU25 of 57.3 per cent) and 
73. 9 per cent for men (MTSS, 2009). These numbers 
result from a historical tendency for women to be 
integrated in the formal economy. At first, they were 
mainly employed in agriculture as wageworkers and 
also in subsistence farming. With political, economic 
and social transformations, they began to be employed 
increasingly in the service sector. 

The cultural and economic context of Portugal’s 
dictatorship regime (1933-1974) had an important 
role in integrating women into the labour market. At 
a time when most developed countries were facing 
social movements for women’s rights and improved 
democracy, Portugal was facing war with its colonies 
(Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique). This war, 
along with the cultural backwardness and economic 
under-development of the country, resulted in a peak 
of migration to urban areas and in particular to other 
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European countries. The lack of men for these rea- 
sons transformed women into the main labour force 
that supported the economy (Nogueira, Constancio & 
Amancio, 1995). 

At the same time, political initiatives taken to main- 
tain traditional gender roles resulted in the increased 
feminisation of some service professions, especially 
nursing (Carvalho, 2009; Escobar, 2004) and teaching 
(Araujo, 1990; 1991). In this particular case, the number 
of women employed as teachers meant Portugal was 
the country with the most pronounced feminisation 
of teaching in Europe in 1993 (Nogueira et al, 1995). 

This high participation of women in the teaching 
profession has persisted, though this is not consistent 
across the different levels of education. According to the 
World Economic Forum’s Global Gender Gap Report 
(2009) the female propor- 
tion in primary, secondary 
and tertiary education was 
82 per cent, 69 per cent and 
43 per cent, respectively. 

Inside higher education, 
there are also important dif- 
ferences that must be high- 
lighted. First, it is important 
to note that women are 
predominant to a greater 
extent in polytechnics than in universities. There are 
several explanations for this difference. The first is that 
polytechnics have been institutionalised more recently 
than universities and polytechnics were therefore able 
to integrate more academic women in accordance 
with women’s increasing participation as students. 
Another reason is that polytechnics offer many under- 
graduate programs in areas that are traditionally more 
‘feminine’, such as social sciences, education or, more 
recently nursing. Polytechnics also have a greater focus 
on teaching than research, and tend to offer more 
unstable and insecure employment (Carvalho & San- 
tiago, 2008). At the same time, it is important to note 
that polytechnics are socially less prestigious than 
universities, confirming other studies that reveal that 
women have more difficulties in older, more prestig- 
ious and research intensive universities (Leathwood & 
Read, 2009;White, 2004; Bagilhole &'White, 2008). 

Furthermore, as in other systems (Machado-Taylor, 
Ozkanli, White & Baghole, 2007; Leathwood & Read, 
2009; Morley, 2005) it is also possible to find persist- 
ent horizontal and vertical segregation. Women are 
mainly concentrated in so-called soft areas such as 


humanities and arts and are least present in the ‘sci- 
ences and engineering. 

In recent years, the Portuguese higher education 
system has been gradually changing, under the influ- 
ence of neo-liberal ideologies and NPM devices. 
Research has been highlighting the presence of NPM 
rhetoric since the 1990s with political and institutional 
narratives increasingly emphasising notions of effi- 
ciency, efficacy, quality and accountability. At the same 
time, the system has been shifting from direct control 
to self-regulation (Neave & van Vught, 1994) with the 
intrusion of market and quasi-market mechanisms in 
the system. However, in Portugal, at least until the end 
of the 1990s, the movement towards self-regulation 
has never been based on a purely market-driven logic, 
and the issues of organisational efficiency and effec- 
tiveness were never cen- 
tral (Amaral, Magalhaes & 
Santiago, 2003) when com- 
pared,for instance, with the 
Anglo-Saxon world (Reed, 
2002; Meek, 2003). In this 
context, researchers refer 
the presence of hybridisa- 
tion process that articu- 
lates institutional control 
and market coordination 

(Amaral et «/., 2003). 

More recently, a new legal framework has been 
passed by the parliament (Portugal: Law 62/2007 
of 10 September) that brings with it a more evident 
intrusion of market and NPM in Portuguese higher 
education. Based on some of the main conclusions of 
an OECD report on the evaluation of the Portuguese 
higher education sector (OECD, 2007) it can be inter- 
preted as a new tool’ to legitimate the substitution of 
the collegial model by a managerial one, namely by 
imposing the existence of general boards in which 
external stakeholders are strongly represented. 

Methodology 

This paper is part of a cross cultural project being 
undertaken by the Women in Higher Education Man- 
agement Network (WHEM) in Australia, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, Sweden,Turkey and the 
United Kingdom. The aim of this research project is 
to analyse gendered organisational cultures and their 
impact on the representation of women in university 
senior management. 


By 2007, women represented 41.3 per cent 
of the professoriate. While Portugal has 
one of the highest percentages of women in 
academia of any Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
country, this does not translate into full 
equality. 
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Senior management was defined as those who were 
currently at rector (vice-chancellor/president) or vice- 
rector level. Twenty-two interviews were conducted 
(nine men and 13 women) with participants from 
public universities only. In these universities, in the 
fashion common in many European countries, the aca- 
demic community (including professors, administra- 
tive staff and students) elects rectors, and vice-rectors 
are subsequently appointed by the rector. 

The interviews were based on an interview sched- 
ule adopted by the nine countries involved. In this 
paper the focus is on changes in universities and, more 
specifically, on the limits and possibilities of NPM and 
managerialism to improve women’s presence in Portu- 
guese top academic positions. 

The content analysis is largely based on questions 
such as: ‘How do you define senior management in uni- 
versity?’, ‘What have been your observations regarding 
the working styles of female managers?’, ‘Did you expe- 
rience any difficulties in becoming a senior manager?’ 
Interviews varied in length from 30 minutes to 
120 minutes. All the interviews were undertaken by 
the researchers, following earlier contact made by a 
former rector and president of the National Council of 
Portuguese Rectors. With one exception, all interviews 
were tape recorded. 

Findings 

A) Universities as neutrals and meritocratic 

Data drawn from the interviews with both women 
and men in senior management positions allow us to 
describe and conceptualise their perceptions about 
universities, the way they should be organised and 
underlying meanings of gender meanings. 

In general, the first evidence drawn from these actors’ 
narratives presented a perspective view of the Univer- 
sity as a ‘neutral organisational field’ founded according 
to universal merit and equity principles.Actually, almost 
all interviewees took the ungenderedness of their 
organisations as given. Only two interviewees (both 
women) believed that gender was an issue in academia. 
One of them believed that gender discrimination was 
observable only in business enterprises. 

I think there are no differences between men and 
women. I cannot identify differences nor any kind 
of discrimination. But maybe it is because I don’t 
have much experience in management. I think you 
can only find that in more complex organisations, 
like in private enterprises (Interview No. 16). 


This analysis reveals that actors with senior man- 
agement responsibilities in Portuguese universities 
interpret their organisations as being neutral, demon- 
strating an absence of gender consciousness. In this 
sense, as Hearn (2002) stated in an other context, 
‘these absences obscure, through degendering, the 
political process of contestation of identities and cul- 
ture’ (Hearn, 2002:43). 

The notion that universities are gender neutral and 
based only on meritocratic principles is, in fact, a way 
of occulting gender power relations (Oakley, 2001;Bag- 
ilhole & Goode, 2001). Proclaiming a neutral and meri- 
tocratic organisation does not recognise the fact that 
organisational culture has been historically patterned 
through masculine beliefs, perceptions and judge- 
ments.These patterns include accepted social and cul- 
tural differences between men and women on the way 
organisations are structured, power is distributed and 
the work is segmented and performed. Indeed, several 
studies suggest that universities are organised accord- 
ing to male standards and norms that, inevitably, inter- 
fere in judgement systems (Hearn, 2001; Currie, Thiele 
& Harris, 2002; Deem, 1998). This means that notions 
such as merit or career paths are, in fact, based on male 
life styles and priorities (Brooks, 2001; Currie, Thiele 
& Harris, 2002; Hearn, 2001; Oakley, 2001; Davies & 
Thomas, 2002). 

NPM, stressing competition, performance and 
meritocracy cultures, may reinforce the existence 
of ungenderedness notions in academia (Thomas & 
Davies, 2002). In this sense, introducing NPM devices 
in universities can be an important obstacle to 
making gender power relations more visible in the 
organisational context, and by ignoring or obscuring 
its existence, makes them seem more ‘natural’ and 
unquestionable. This could have more impact on sys- 
tems such as the Portuguese one, in which there is a 
total unawareness of gender dynamics in academia, 
with the dominant assumption that gender is not an 
issue. 

The assumed neutral principles of meritocracy sus- 
tain the dominant attitude against any institutional 
policies that attempt to eliminate gender barriers. The 
individualist and competitive nature of managerial 
principles reinforce this. Portuguese senior managers 
reject affirmative action based on the idea that women 
are able to get there by themselves, and on the perse- 
verance of meritocratic principles. Achieving a senior 
management position is interpreted as being the finish 
line in academic competition. Introducing other mech- 
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anisms could mean that selection would not be based 
on meritocratic principles: 

Ascending to the top is like the evolution of species 
- only the best can get there, and this [affirmative 
action] could interfere with this principle (Interview 
No. 14). 

in conclusion, one can say that NPM can be seen 
as a threat to women’s progression in academia. The 
social ‘hard’ vision of needing academic merit to reach 
the top and to get into senior management positions 
contrasts with the ‘soft’ version of perceptions about 
women and managerial work. 

B) Different managerial styles 

when asked about the way women and men develop 
their work in senior management, those interviewed 
acknowledged the existence of different styles that 
can be identified with the dominant notions of femi- 
ninity and masculinity. 

Women, as opposed to men, were recognised as 
being more pragmatic, organised and persevering 
but, more importantly, as developing managerial styles 
based on team-work, negotiation, dialogue and human- 
ism. These general characteristics are usually referred 
to as conforming to a transformational leadership style 
(Davies &Thomas, 2002; Doherty & Manfredi, 2006). 

it seems to me that the way women manage and 
participate in management is different. 1 feel that 
they are more persistent and 1 think this is funda- 
mental to being able to work in team (Interview 
No. 22). 

in a general way, women are more pragmatic. They 
give more attention to personal and human aspects 
and they are more attentive than men to day-to-day 
reality (Interview No. 17). 

(...)! think one needs to have the capacity to listen, 
and to work with others. Of course, it is also nec- 
essary to take the right decision at the right time 
but the right decisions take time, if we take a deci- 
sion that has consequences for the others and they 
do not feel committed, the risk is that no one will 
accomplish the decision taken. We need time and 
work to consolidate, to discuss, to talk, to make 
people talk with each other and to gather consen- 
sus (Interview No. 18). 

The clear identification of different managerial 
styles in women and men is relevant to this analysis. 
Emphasising gender differences in senior management 
recognises the need to have more women in senior 
management teams as a way to complement different 
competencies and skills, in fact, female presence is 


almost inexorable in this context: 

Women are more pragmatic and give more atten- 
tion to detail. Men have a macro vision and, as 
such, they complement each other. That is why 1 
like to work in mixed teams (Interview No. 2). 

Nevertheless, advocating the need to reinforce the 
traditional gender differences might also be inter- 
preted as a strategy women develop to maintain their 
identity when in senior positions.Actually one woman 
stated clearly this argument: 

Men do not give us value because they think we 
are similar to them, it is in our difference that we 
can find our value, in this sense, we should be 
women and not attempt to be men. in this way, we 
can impose things by other than force, masculinity 
and leadership. No. We should affirm ourselves by 
our femininity (Interview No.l). 

Some studies have highlighted the fact that if women 
adapt to dominant masculine cultures in organisational 
contexts, it is not without personal costs (Thomas & 
Davies, 2002; Sheppard, 1996). This adaptation is often 
made at the cost of redefining their self. By reinforc- 
ing gender differences in managerial styles, Portuguese 
women may be consciously or unconsciously defining 
a strategy to avoid these personal costs. In this sense, 
these discourses reveal that gender is neither a static 
nor homogeneous reality, instead, gender notions 
and gender relations are continually (re)defined in 
the organisational context both by men and women 
(Butler, 1990;Anthias, 2001;Archer et al . , 2001; Francis, 
2001). In maintaining the need to be different, women 
are actively ‘doing gender’ (West & Zimmerman, 1991) 
and reinforcing the traditional stereotypes about mas- 
culinity and femininity. 

However, the reinforcement of gender differ- 
ences can also translate into a threat to women in 
academia. NPM, being based mainly on hard manage- 
ment notions (Trowler, 2001) reinforces the mascu- 
line organisational culture (Davies & Thomas, 2002). 
Studies since the 1970s (Bern, 1974; Deaux & Kite, 
1993; Eagly, Wood & Dickman, 2000) address the way 
gender stereotypes keep women far from manage- 
ment positions, since management is associated with 
the dominant masculinity. In this sense, in reinforcing 
differences, women are also exposing their distance 
from this dominant culture and putting themselves in 
less favourable positions for being identified as ‘lead- 
ers’. It is relevant, in this context, to try to analyse how 
NPM has been able to permeate top management in 
Portuguese public universities. 
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C) A new culture in place? 

Changing higher education institutions from colle- 
gial communities to managerial enterprises (Harley, 
Muller-Camen & Collin, 2003) means these institutions 
are no longer conceived as traditional professional 
bureaucracies or even as organised anarchies (Cohen, 
March & Olsen, 1972), mainly structured by bottom- 
up academic dynamics (Clark, 1983). Universities are 
now (re)conceptualised as unique entities (Carvalho 
& Santiago, 2010), or reengineered as complete organi- 
sations (Enders, de Boer & Leisyte, 2008), which must 
act as a kind of collective entity being able to make the 
best rational choices in a new market, or market-Uke, 
environment. 

Steaming from the managerialistic principles that 
managers should have the ‘right to manage’ in order 
to make organisations more efficient and accountable 
(Hood, 1991), the traditional collegial ways of deci- 
sion making are being replaced by individual ones, 
resulting in more power concentration in the organi- 
sations’ top. 

Those interviewed recognised these tendencies to 
(re)configure Portuguese higher education institu- 
tions and also senior management roles. The majority 
interpreted changes as attempts to replace collegial 
communities with managerial enterprises and demon- 
strated actively against it. As an example, the discourse 
of one (male) rector noted: 

I am totally against managerialism in universities 
and I am totally against the notion of students as 

clients Universities are spaces for academic 

reflection because they are related to knowledge 
creation and diffusion (...)Other countries have 
already had experiences that reveal to us how man- 
agerialism in universities can strongly affect some 
areas of knowledge that are not marketable, and for 
me the universities should be fostering all types of 
knowledge (Interview No. 14). 

In line with this substitution, there are also attempts 
to induce changes in rectors’ traditional roles. Inter- 
viewees’ discourses allow us to classify this transfor- 
mation as the substitution of the ‘politician’ by the 
‘manager’ with rectors proclaiming the dominance/ 
persistence of the first. Rectors see themselves as 
having, mainly, a symbolic power in their organisa- 
tions. They interpret their role from the visionary’s 
perspective. They have an idea or a project for the 
university and try to accomplish it through micro 
organisational and political negotiations, which 
require them to gather consensus to implement it in 
practice. 


I think the real power a rector has is only sym- 
bolic. I think a rector has a strong symbolic power 
and has a strong power to be the voice of several 
elements from the academic community (Interview 
No. 18). 

Rectors exercise the power of influence that is 
almost virtual. (...) S/he has to act with intelligence 
and political influence in the institutional envi- 
ronment. In this way, rectors have been able to 
accomplish the institution’s objectives, within the 
organisational structure, with all the bodies and all 
the people and different voices, based on the politi- 
cal route s/he has previously defined and for which 
she was elected. S/he has to engage in dialogue 
with all the people, from all perspectives. This is 
why I say that his power is almost virtual (Interview 
No.2I). 

In defining their roles in this way, rectors move 
themselves away from the ‘manager’ role and seem to 
reject the neo-liberal notion of an autonomous rational 
actor governed by competitive individualism (Grum- 
mell. Lynch & Devine, 2009). 

(...) I do not think I am a manager. I think it is a 
serious mistake that we make in Portugal because 
for me rectors are not managers. Rectors govern 
universities which is a completely different thing 
(Interview No. 14). 

Based on these responses, one can surmise that 
NPM has not been able to change the institutionalised 
notions of rectors’ roles, so that Portuguese universities 
still are more closely linked to notions of the collegial 
community than they are with managerial organisa- 
tions (Harley et al . , 2003).The continuous emphasis on 
the ‘political roles’ and in dialogue and gathering con- 
sensus as the dominant managerial style can be seen as 
important in keeping the ‘female managerial styles’ as 
proper and necessary. 

Even more than with rectors’ roles, there was a gen- 
eral and homogeneous consensus between interview- 
ees concerning their power legitimacy. Both women 
and men acknowledge the importance of being a 
prestigious academic, meaning that they have a solid 
research career, before ascending to the top positions. 

I think that training is not enough. A rector should 
be someone that has demonstrated high quality as 
a researcher. If the rector is not a good researcher 
s/he has no moral authority to impose things such 
as demands for high research productivity which is 
fundamental (Interview No. 15). 

To defend this argument interviewees used ‘manage- 
rial language’ following whatTrowler (2001) referred 
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to as bilingualism -meaning the simultaneous use of 
professional and managerial language. Some illustra- 
tion can be seen in the following responses: 

1 think institutions should be managed by someone 
who really understands reality. 1 think there is an 
academic culture that should be maintained and 1 
think there is something that is very important - 
accountability - that can only come from the shop 
floor - the faculties (Interview No.l6). 

Things are changing but just as someone who wants 
to compete at the Olympic Games has to meet the 
standard, so too should rectors. There are a number 
of characteristics that a rector should have when 
they propose themselves to the vocation of rector. 
These include their scientific and intellectual qual- 
ity as someone who is prestigious in their academic 
and scientific career and someone who has good 
management qualities and negotiation skills too 
because to manage implies the capacity to negoti- 
ate (Interview No. 15). 

Insisting on academic prestige or merit is, once 
again, obscuring the gender differences.As others have 
emphasised in the past, defining background as a pres- 
tigious researcher and having held a professorship as 
a pre-condition to ascend 
to the top means that many 
women in academia are 
kept away from it (Mach- 
ado-Taylor et al . , 2007). 

The glass ceiling phe- 
nomenon is known world- 
wide and the difficulties 
of women gaining profes- 
sorships are based on a 
myriad of institutional bar- 
riers that the merit princi- 
ple obscures. They include the dominant masculine 
notions of knowledge production (BagiUiole & Goode, 
2001; Doherty & Manfredi, 2006), the exclusion from 
privileged networks and from ‘access to resources, 
influence, career opportunities and academic author- 
ity’ (Morley, 1999, p.4) and from recruitment and 
selection committees dominated by men (Winchster, 
Lorenzo, Browing & Chesterman, 2006; van der Brink, 
Brown & Weslander, 2006). 

These known obstacles are reinforced by manageri- 
aUsm and NPM. Several studies have revealed distinct 
ways manageriaUsm and NPM weaken women’s posi- 
tion in academia. Deem (1998) highUghts the way it 
increases administrative workload mainly developed 
by women, keeping them away from research. Tltis 


increasing workload is not only due to ‘formal proc- 
esses’ resulting from an increase in bureaucratic con- 
trol, but also informal’ ones, resulting from supporting 
roles women have been developing to their colleagues 
and to students in the new uncertain and insecure 
environment (Barry et at., 2005), translating into more 
stressful situations for them. In addition, the way 
research and knowledge production are socially con- 
ceived and evaluated (Harley et al, 2003) contribute 
to women’s work being undervalued and becoming 
more difficult to get tenured positions, a pre condition 
to reaching the top. 

As a final note, it is important to note that market 
competitiveness was present in some Portuguese 
senior managers’ responses and, in this context, gender 
assumed an important role in institutional competi- 
tiveness. Equal opportunity is recognised as being an 
institutionalised value in Portuguese universities and in 
society, and this is used consciously by senior manag- 
ers to obtain ‘competitive advantage’. Gender is used in 
both internal and external competitiveness strategies. 

In the first, senior managers noticing the increas- 
ing number of women in academic staff, invite 
women onto their teams 
as a way to win more votes 
from women. Appointing 
women to senior positions 
does not mean that senior 
managers are aware of 
gender differences or that 
they are willing to define 
policies to promote gender 
equality. It is more likely 
that women are being used 
as tokens. 

As you know, when someone competes in an elec- 
tion, they want to win. It is evident and 1 cannot 
hide that the gender effects are also considered 
when 1 organise my team. 1 do not invite anyone 
only because they are a woman or a man, 1 invite 
them because of their qualities. But your question is 
important. 1 must confess that when 1 was organising 
my team 1 also thought about having a woman in my 
team because 1 would like to win the elections also 
with the votes from women. . . (Interview No. 15). 

In the second, gender is used as a marketing strat- 
egy to help to define and consolidate an institutional 
image of a university that is innovative and modern. 

In the type of decision women take 1 think there 
are no differences. However, in what concerns the 
university public image 1 think it is important. It 


Insisting on academic prestige or merit 
is, once again, obscuring the gender 
differences. As others have emphasised 
in the past, defining background as a 
prestigious researcher and having held a 
professorship as a pre-condition to ascend 
to the top means that many women in 
academia are kept away from it 
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gives a different image of our university, of innova- 
tion, of being ahead of their time, and it gives those 
outside, the notion that also in this area the univer- 
sity is Number One (Interview No. 4). 

Traditionally gender equality was a value universi- 
ties would promote to endorse a more equitable soci- 
ety; in a market driven system, gender equality is now 
conceived as a competitive advantage universities use 
to obtain a better market position. Gender equality is 
confined to instrumental and not social purposes as it 
was dominant in the welfare state. 

Conclusions 

This paper is based on the conviction that gender is a 
socially constructed concept that is defined and (re) 
defined in everyday life both by women and by men. 
Universities are not different from other organisations, 
meaning that they are also permeated by the dominant 
social notions of femininity and masculinity. 

In recent decades, changes in higher education sys- 
tems have followed the path of NPM and managerial- 
ism all over the developed countries. The concern in 
this paper was less with the conventional implications 
of NPM for organisational and individual performance 
and more on the way it can reproduce the traditional 
stereotypes concerning women’s and men’s manage- 
rial styles and the potential impact of this over women 
in the present confrontation of the managerial and col- 
legial models. 

There are myriad non-convergent directions in the 
way NPM exerts an influence over gender organisa- 
tion. First, it is important to remember that the domi- 
nant notion about the university is one that keeps 
reflecting the idea of the ‘ivory tower’. Both men and 
women have an image of their organisations as being 
ungendered. In this context, one can expect gender to 
be kept off agendas in Portuguese higher education. 
This is even more reinforced by the consensus reject- 
ing actions that look for gender equality in more proac- 
tive ways. NPM can reinforce this neutrality turning 
increasingly invisible gender discrimination in higher 
education institutions. 

Even if senior managers did not consider gender 
to be an issue in their organisations, they identified 
different managerial styles, with women more identi- 
fied with transformational leadership styles and men 
with transactional. The women interviewed identified 
these different styles, but they were also defended as a 
way to make women more visible and ‘needed’ in top 


positions. In assuming this position, women are doing 
gender’ and reinforcing the traditional gender stere- 
otypes. However, m the new context, the managerial 
styles more identified with women also seem to be less 
valuable. 

NPM has not been able to change the institutional- 
ised notions of rectors’ roles in maintaining the Portu- 
guese universities as being Unked more with collegial 
communities than with managerial organisations. How- 
ever, all Insist on the need for academic prestige or 
merit before ascending to positions at the top, which 
once again, obscures gender differences in academia. 
In conclusion, one can say that NPM represents simul- 
taneously a threat and an opportunity for women in 
higher education management. The result wUl depend 
mainly from internal micro political dynamics. 

Teresa Carvalho and Maria de lurdes Machado are 
researchers at the Centre For Research In Higher Educa- 
tion Policies (CIPES), Portugal. 
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